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from it. This esteem is no doubt chiefly owing to the subject
of the work; for physiognomy, the art of discriminating
character by the outward appearance, was a very popular
study during the middle Ages both in East and West. The
mental or moral characteristics associated with various phy-
sical appearances are said to have been first tabulated by
Aristotle, and subsequent writers do not seem to have made
any essential alterations in what he set down. Hamdi did
no more than throw the currently accepted notions into
simple Turkish rhymes; but his work appears to be the
earliest of its kind in the language, and this may possibly
have helped its popularity by giving it the start of any rival.

After a few introductory couplets Hamdi begins at once
upon his subject, taking each feature in turn and telling us
what moral characteristic we may expect to find according
to the appearance of the same. The features discussed are
the complexion, stature, girth, gait, hair, head, forehead, ears,
eyebrows, eyes, face, nose, mouth, manner of speaking, laugh,
lips, teeth, chin, neck, shoulders, waist, fingers, back, belly,
and legs. Then follow a few brief instructions as to the recon-
ciliation of apparently contradictory signs appearing in the
same individual and as to drawing general conclusions. The
book closes with a complaint concerning the brutality of the
men of the age, the last lines being a prayer that God will save
the writer from despair and at last receive him into bliss. No
date or other clue to the time of composition is vouchsafed.

Both cAshiq and Hasan mention Hamdi's ghazels, and
both speak of them in a depreciatory tone. There is no
record of his having left a Di'wan. If he did so, the work
may possibly have disappeared owing to the scant favour
which, as we are told, was extended to his lyrics. But it may
be that the ghazels to which the critics refer are those
which the poet has introduced into his mesnevis.